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Original Goryespondence, 
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THE CONSETT IRON WORKS, 


ionsett Iron Works are situated 14 miles south-west of New- 
to which there is communication by the Blaydon and Consett 
y, and 14 miles from the classic region of Durham, to which 
communication by an extension of the same railway by way 
hester. The works have been in operation 24 years, The 
n was chosen, in the first instance, as being advantageous for 
ly of both ironstone and coal, as well as limestone, As regards 
ne, this advantage no longer exista, the supply is now got from 
parts, principally from Cleveland and the hematite mines of 
rland, Notwithstanding this drawback, the Consett Works, 
e formation ot the present company, in 1853, have been re- 
bly prosperous, Mr. JOHN HENDERSON, M.P. for Durham, 
hairman of this company, Mr. THOMAS SPENCER vice-chnair- 
r, DAVID DALE is managing director, and Mr. WM. JENKINS 
} manager. Employmentis given to about 5000 persons, The 
pb shares of 7/. 103 are now quoted 31, 12a. 6d. premium, The 
re being still extended, in anticipation of increased trade. 
ablishment at Conzett proper consists of blast-furnaces, forges, 
mills, workshops, and offices, There are three blast-furnaces 
bn; two more are in course of erection, The height of those 
bn is 55 ft.; they are plated outside; eight cast-iron columns 
the body of each. Their diameter at the boshes varies from 
}ft. The make of pig-iron in each averages 450 tons per 


nd the gases are withdrawn for heating the whole of the stoves 
ilers, no coal being used for these purposes, A chimney 250 ft, 
ht and 22 ft. inside diameter at the base, decreasing in size to- 
he top, is the medium for witlidrawing the gases from the 
s, and will serve for those which will afterwards come into 
on, The stoves used at No. 3 furnace are of cast-iron; there 
erected. 
There are 18 double pipes, in six rows, in each stove. The 
e round, 8 in. in diameter, and 17 ft. in length. The blast 
s two pipes at once, and through 18 lengths before it makes 
at the delivery valve. The blast at Nos. 4 and 5 furnaces is 
by the Whitwell brick stoves, These have been so frequently 
ed that it is unnecessary to give any detailed account of them. 
eem, after eighteen months’ experience of their working, to 
h approved of, and others are intended to be added to the 
sin course of erection, There are four of the brick stoves 
furnace, placed equidistant and near the furnace; the dia- 
f each is 22 ft. internally, and the height outside is from 25 
t.—these stoves are plated outside. There are twelve 9-inch 
nd eleven 7-inch brick partitions in each, for the passage up 
n of ignited gas for a period of two hours, the blast being 
by contact with the brickwork in those passages during the 
o hours, and so on alternately. The blast is heated from 
300° at the commencement to 1100° at the end of each 
e period of two hours. The bricks for the construction 
stoves are made at the Consett Company’s works, and 
nd well adapted for the intense heat generated in them 
on of the gas. The blast is conveyed to the tuyere. pipes 
furnace by a wrought-iron circular main, 2 feet 9 inches in 
» This is lined with 9-inch brickwork, reducing the size in- 
tol5in. There are five tuyeres to each furnace, equi-dis- 
A wrought-iron down pipe from each furnace, lined with 3-in. 
rk, conveys the waste gas into a main underground culvert, 
xtends in a straight line behind the furnaces, from whence 
en at various points to be utilised in the stoves and under the 
im The main blast-tube is 5 ft. in diameter, the blast having 
Mmunication from all the engines throughout this tube. 
te two blowing-engines in one house (at one extremity), of 
e, and working independently. The beam of each is sup- 
n cast-iron standards, steam-cylinders 37 in., blowing-cylin- 
in., 8 ft. stroke, going at the rate of 18 strokes per minute, 
pels 24 ft. diameter, each worked by connecting-rod between 
n “cylinder and centre, The pressure of blast is about 3} Ibs. 
her blowing-engines in one house, also working indepen- 
ave been in action until lately, only one of these is now 
nd at the rate of 20 strokes per minute, The other engine 
irse of alteration ; the beam will be placed on cast-iron 
8, instead of resting on girders fixed in the side walls of the 
The blowing cylinders of these are 81 in. in diameter, 8-ft. 
There are six plain cylindrical boilers for these engines, 
length, 4} ft. in diameter. The boilers are suspended from 
ers, which cross continuously over the six boilers, having 
Hiate pillars of support, resting on stone foundations ; each 
Suspended from the girders by three straps at five points ; 
} of steam is from 40 to 451bs. ; these boilers are covered 
d shed, There are eight plain boilers connected to the two 
_ described ; these are made 35 ft. only in length, 44 ft. 
T. to avoid the great strain to which the long boilers are 
% a — boilers are suspended from girders in a similar 
athe ~ pepe) voc are covered over with brickwork, 
Hall a pig-iron in these three furnaces and two others at 
Rare does nar ganh about 2000 tons per week. The two new 
Saber te f ed to be of similar capacity and producing powers 
Ml brick oe at Consett, and to be furnished with the 
being ae - all improvements for economising labour 
be be built = tok at ap cael Two blowing-engines are in- 
b extensions, ie others to meet the requirements 
cys es are tipped from the trucks on elevated 
, iesee ee belle evel of the charging-plate of the furnaces: 
etale ace al on the same ground for the supply of coke : 
i season 2, Cuveree by means of an iaclined plane and 
whee seats 7 to the top of the three furnaces, 
manufactured “" omen and Crook Hall furnaces is almost 
2 ronan at the forges and mills erected contiguous to 
ces at Consett; 150 puddling-furnaces are erected 
m-hammers are at work bere puddled balls, 
p two forge enct vork operating upon the puddled balls, 
He on each Pr sper gh one of these drives two pairs of pud- 
eof it; the other drives three pairs of pud- 


in connection with it for sawing, punching, and straightening. The 
other four mills are exclusively for rolling ship-plates, the Consett 
iron is specially adapted to this purpose, for the manufacture of 
which of various sizes and qualities these mills are constantly in 
action on week days and nights; with one exception each engine 
drives but one mill. One of the plate-mills is on the reversing 
principle, the rolls are reversed by a clutch fitting into crabs attached 
to cog-wheels on either side, which wheels revolve in opposite di- 
rections. Four powerful shears are erected 7 to 8 ft. wide for cut- 
ting the plates, with a separate engine to each, 

The product of the plate-mills is very large ; 1200 tons per week 
of ship-plates have been turned out of these mills; at present about 
700 tons per week are made. This, we believe, is the largest output 
of plates at any works in this country, probably the largest in the 
world. Of rails, Consett works has supplied, and is supplying, some 
of the largest English railways, and large quantities are also shipped 
for Russiaand America. The make of rails is about 700 tons per week, 
thus giving a total product of 1400 tons of finished iron per week. 

Most of the steam-boilers for the forge and mill engiues are heated 
by the waste heat from the pudidling and mill furnaces, The boilers 
are placed horizontally, have double tubes and two iron chimneys 
attached. The shell is exposed externally, Each boiler is supplied 
with heat from two adjoining furnaces, A few boilers are heated 
with small coal, and a few furnaces have their own stack. 

The Crook Hall blast-furnaces are situated about 14 mile east of 





, : | in operation, 
The top of each furnace is closed, on the cup and cone me- 


The principle of this stove is a combustior-chamber | 





U8 On each side of it. Th i i 
. ere are five rolling-mills ; at one 
Is are manufactured, having all the requisite appliances 


the Consett Works, Seven furnaces were erected at the same time 
as those at Consett, 45 ft. in height; only two of these are at present 
The manufacture of pig-iron is intended to be con- 
centrated at the Consett establishment, and the working of these fur- 
naces discontinued. Four blast-furnaces erected at Bradley, subse- 
quently to those at Crook Hall, and of the same type, are now being 


| taken down, 


The mineral property leased by the Consett Iron Company is both 
extensive and valuable. Mr. E. F. Boyd, the President of the North- 
ern Mining Institute, is the consulting mining engineer for the com- 
pany. There are seven plants at which coal is raised. The coal is 
all of the bituminous coking quality, obtained from the lowest series 
of coals in the coal measures, from the Busty Bank and other seams, 
The output of coal is about 12,000 tons per week. Part of the coal 
is sold for gas purposes; a large quantity of coal is taken to the 
forges and mills, There are 560 coke-ovens at Consett and at other 
places, nearly all of which are in operation, The coke produced from 
these supplies the blast-furnaces solely with fuel, and a large quan- 
tity of coke is sent away for sale. It is supplied to the principal 
Northern railways for locomotives, to the hematite furnaces in Cum- 
berland and Lancashire, also to some of the Cleveland furnaces, 
and exported to foreign parts. The coke is very pure, containing but 
a small percentage of sulphur and ash, and is well adapted for mak- 
ing high-class pig-iron. 

To convey materials about the works and at the different pits 10 
locomotive tank-engines are in use. The workshops comprise smiths’, 
jviners’, and wagon shops, also roll-turning, fitting, and machine shops, 
together with a large foundry, to meet the requirements of a concern 
so extensive as that we have briefly described. The fire-brick works 
of this company are capable of making 60,000 fire-bricks per week. 

The Consett Iron Company are not inattentive to the moral and 
the social well being of their workmen, Nearly all the school build- 
ings have been built by the company, these are dispersed at conve- 
nient distances, and not less than 1500 children are educated in the 
various schools at and about Consett. They are all self-supporting, 
subsidised by Government grants, but there is still a great lack of 
desire on the part of the ironworkers and pitmen to send their 
children to school, and hundreds are not educated at all. The Pro- 
testants, Dissenters, and Roman C.tholics possess well built, and in 
many cases handsome churches and chapels; the latter section form 
the bulk of the population—they have provided their own school 
buildings. Two buildings are set apart as reading-rooms, provided 
together with lights and fuel by the company. Numerous papers, 
books, and periodicals are subscribed for by the younger portion 
principally of the workmen, Other means of recreation are also 
provided in connection with these institutions, 

The wages at Consett are all paid in coin, an advance on account 
being paid one week, and fortnightly settlements. There is no truck 
system inany form. A co-operative store is established and managed 
by the workmen, the sales at which last year were 16,0007, Thecom- 
pany possesses 1500 workmen's cottages at various points on their 
property. A staff of five surgeons is provided. The company pro- 
vide the surgery, buildings, and lighting, and also an infirmary for 
workmen injured in the works or pits, the cost being defrayed by the 
company, ‘The men contribute the whole of thecost of these surgeons. 
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work they seem tolerably lively and cheerful, but not loquacious, and 
compared to the average English workman take but a moderate in- 
terest in the progress of the work upon which they areengaged. But 
let us look at them en famille, when the hours of labour are over, and 
natural bent exercises unlimited sway. A slight repast, in which 
soupe maigre is the principal dish, regales them after the toils of the 
day, and then the aged and weary lounge on the floors of brick or 
mud, or recline at full length near the door-step, gazing vacantly at 
the athletics of the young and vigorous, who occupy the principal 
street or lane of the village with games of pitch and toss, races, 
ball, and thelike ; while the more juvenile portion of the community 
repeat the same exercises an octave higher, or resort to that most 
universal of urchin accomplishments, making dirt pies in the gutter. 
Most of these mining villages were entirely innocent of any means, 
aud apparently of any desire, for mental improvement. Ten hours 
is the customary day, and in one large colliery we found the hours of 
Inbour were from 3 A.M. to 3 P.M., at which hourthe night turn com- 
menced. The men do not come up to the day for dinner, but have 
facilities down the pit for having hot dinners. In mostcollieries no 
pit beer is allowed. On Sundays the miner generally yets into better 
feather, and goes to early mass; and in the after part of the day 
takes his family into the fields to enjoy the beauties of nature; but 
it is observed that the walk generally leads round by the inevitable 
coal pit. This same disposition may often be noticed when a work- 
man with little nrental ability is treated to a holiday ; he is pretty 
sure to stroll round by his accustomed works to watch the progress 
of what are probably the only operations he understands; and his 
happiness is complete if wife or friend be there to whom he can de- 
scribe and explain. Animal food is seldom indulged in more than 
once or twice in the week, and there seems amongst these workmen 
no representative of that feeling of independence with which the 
English collier, stricken into cash by the receipt of his week or fort- 
night’s wages, strolls off to hissymbol of all that is jolly—the Satur- 
day night market. 

One marked difference forces itself on the attention; that is, the 
much less important role, in the programme of the Belgian worker, 
played by the estaminet than is occupied by the public-house with 
the English collier. Drunkenness, though by no means common, i3 
not rare; but the light character of the beer, as compared with Eng- 
lish ales, is another safeguard to Belgian sobriety. The absence of 
beggars in the towns and villages seems at first sight to indicate an 
exceptional state of industrial prosperity, but it is simply due to the 
fact that the arrangement of many English townships, of not allow- 
ing vagrants, is in Belgium a national Jaw. Beggars are directly 
nmenable to the local police, and are summarily disposed of in one 
of twoclasses. If unable to work through infirmity or sickness, and 
having no other means of support, they are moved to Union houses 
provided by the State. If able to work, and chiefly afflicted with 
idleness, they are deafted off to the newly-formed work-colony at 
Hoogstraeten, where various incitives to industry are applied, much 
in the fashion of a dilute penal servitude. 

Many coa! firms are taking active steps to improve the sanitary 
and material condition of their miners, by building cottages accord- 
ing to approved models, and in some instances by making arrange- 
ments whereby sums of money are advanced to the workmen at low 
rates of interest, seldom exceeding 34 or 4 per cent., to enable them 
to erect cottages for themselves. This p!au is said to work well, but 
it is evidently only applicable under peculiar conditions of perma- 
nency. It is a common subject of remark in the coal districts, that 
the efforts of capitalists to build better houses for the colliers are 
only successful when the buildings take the form of isolated cottages, 
with a patch of garden, be it ever so small, in which the miner can 
feel some dezree of independence, a kind of engineering and monar- 
chial right to arrange thiugs according to his own taste. The miner 
seems to have an innate horror of living in one of a row of straight, 
trim houses. 

The condition of the Belgian ironworkers is in advance of that of 
the colliers, and compares favourably with the characteristics of the 
ironworkers of South Staffordshire, as reported in a paper read be- 
fore the British Association in 1866, by Mr. J. Jones, F.G.8S. Speak- 
ing of the forgemen of the Black Country, he says—* The nature of 
the employment induces a generally rude external appearance, and 
the strain upon the physical energies learis them, as a rule, to live 
expensively, and to drink excessive quantities of stimulants, They 
are singularly improvident as a class, aud though they obtain good 
wages, they have a remarkable genivs for spending all they earn, 
while they devote but little attention to their home comforts. They 
are vivacious pleasure-seekers, and hence Saint Monday is observed 
as a general district holiday.” 

There is a remarkable absence in the Belgian districts of what is 
so commonly to be seen in the Midland coal field of our country— 
the spectacle of two or three working miners, with little or no capital, 
joining together to work a few acres of broken mines, and jeopardis- 


MINERS IN BELGIUM.—In describing the coal fields and collieries | ing the lives of men by the use of winding-gear and other tackle of 


it has been impossible to avoid incidental reference to the colliers, | the most rude and primitive description, 
Sut below these surface questions lie the | lation enacts that no mining operations shall be commenced until 


their manners and wages. 
habits and economy of their social life, worthy our consideration to 
copy or avoid. From the figures already quote! it is seen that the 
average wages for the 120,000 colliers, and for the iron-making work- 
men throughout the kingdom, is 34 frs, per day, or 912 frs. per an- 
num, while the average of all employed in and about the collieries 
and works, including women and children, is 708 frs. per annum, or 
24 frs. per working day. In the case of the colliers, various contri- 
butions out of this have to be paid, amounting 16°48 frs, per annum, 
about 2 per cent. of their earnings. 

To provide against accidents and sickness, two distinct arrange- 
ments are in operation. The first, called Crises de Prevoyance, is a 
sort of national club, or sick and accidental assurance company. 
Membership is not compulsory, but so widely are its benefits admitted 
and acknowledged that 91 per cent. of the miners are contributors. 
The annual subscription is 5 frs. each. The second organisation, 
known as Caisses de Secours, is of the same nature, but temporary in 
its action, and in general one such society or club is attached to each 
pit. The amount paid by each coalworker is 11°48 frs. per annum, 
making a total for provident purposes of 16°48 frs. From these facts 
we may infer that, so far as assistance in sickness or accident goes, 
the Belgian arrangements are, on the whole, satisfactory. 

But let us look to their normal, every day life and habits. To see 
the men as they really are we must leave towns and see them in vil- 
lages, especially those inhabited solely by a mining population, At 


| 
| 
| 


| 





In Belgium a useful regu- 


the probable existence of the mineral to be won is proved to the satis- 
faction of the “ Conseil des Mines.” The right of minerals is assumed 
to rest with the Government, and, accordingly, each mine owner has 
to pay royalty, which is comprised under two heads—first, the sede- 
vance fire, an amount of 10 centimes per hectare per annum, or about 
ld. for each 24 acres; the second kind, called redevance proportion- 
elle, averages 2} per cent. of the net produce. Both these taxes go 
into the National Treasury, and form a considerable item of Sta‘e 
income. The Government exercises a vigilant control over the mining 
interests, by means of eight inspectors, under the direction of the 
“ Inspecteur-en-chef des Mines,” at present Mons. F. Jochams. From 
interviews with most of these gentlemen, both in the office and in the 


| field, we formed the opinion that they were patient and courteous, 


and as officials accurately informed and thoroughly hard working. 
Beyond the payments to Government, except in the rare case where 
the owner of the land works the mine, there is a further tax payabie 
to the proprietor of the land, also divided, in imitation of the na- 
tional tax, into two kinds :—1, a fixed rental, generally 1 franc per 
hectare ; 2, proportionate royalty, varying from 1 to 3 per cent. on 
the net produce, according to the locality, and other conditions of 
the mine. 

From these considerations it is evident that the conditions of Bel- 
gian mining are more favourable to the establishment of large firms. 
Accordingly, we find there some of the largest mining and manufaoc- 
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turing companies in the world. The extensive works of Sir John 
Cockerill and Co., Serang, we have already noticed. At Moresnet, 
near Aix-la-Chapelle, are the head quarters of La Vieille Montagne. 
This famous company hasa tract of rich mine land between Aix and 
Liége of several square miles in extent. The whole district, dotted 
with smelting and other works, and pierced with pit shafts, presents 
a scene of industry and organisation on a gigantic scale. Zinc and 
lead are mined, dressed, smelted, purified, rolled, alloyed, and manu- 
faciured on the spot. Upwards of 6000 workpeople are employed, 
and the annual amount of 3,638,900 frs. is paid in wages; which gives 
an avernge for all'class of workers of 606 frs. each. Though this is 
less by 100 frs. tlfan the average of mine workers, yet this apparent 
discrepancy is mote thaw eounterbalanced by the lower price of pro- 
visions to the wo?kpeofile, the fre education provided by the com- 
pany, and by various other aids‘of a'like nature. They have their 
own shops, manufactotfes, banks, villages, schools, churches, assur- 
ance societies, choral unions, festivals; in short, they form a minia- 
ture oligarchy, Where the senators are the directors, with M. Max 
Braun, the managing director, at their head. The company is de- 
voted thoroughly to the interests and prosperity of its workpeople ; 
and in this, as well as in many other respects, this company is a 
mode ofa well-condacted, kindly, enterprising joint-stock associa- 
tion; and the directors justly pride themselves on possessing the 
best-developed organisation, and most prosperous operatives, of any 
company in the world. The paid-up capital of this company is not 
large, considering the enormous extent of their possessions—viz., 
9,000,000 francs = 360,000%.; while the anntial profit paid in divi- 
dends, according to Mr. Barron’s report, 1862, amounts to the hand- 
some sum of 2,250,000 francs, or 25 percent. The mining opera- 
tions around Moresnet comprise both open works and shaft sinkings. 
The ore of zine, the chief mineral sought, occurs neither in metallic 
veins nor in stratified deposits, but is diffused generally through 
the rock stuff, with more or less of profusion in different parts, and 
can only be described as a peculiar condition of the Devonian beds, 
where certain constituents of the sandy strata are replaced by the 
ores of zine or lead. Where the ore occurs tolerably near the sur- 
face it is got by open work. This quarry bears a striking resem- 
blance to an English sand pit, in the colour of the rock, the busy hive 
of men shovelling the earth into barrows and trucks, and in the in- 
clined plane, up which are drawn wagons of ore to be sent to the 
dressing-floors. 

This company also possesses numerous concessions of mine land 
in various parts of the world, from most of which the ore is brought 
to the Belgian estate to be smelted along with the home produce. 





REMARKS ON IRON WORKS—ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


SrR,—We have heard much of late of comparisons between the 
English and Belgian iron works, generally to the disadvantage of 
the English. The superiority of the machinery in connection with 
the Belgian iron works is brought prominently forward. This, to- 
gether with the exercise of rigid economy in the manufacture of 
iron, is stated to be one cause for this superiority. I am inclined to 
think, however, that the causes which operate chiefly in enabling 
them to make iron at 1/7. per ton cheaper than can be done in the 
favoured districts of England are the low cost of wages and of the 
ironstone used. There may be an advantage in giving full play to 
engineering skill in providing machinery for economising labour, 
but the materials to be manufactured in this country are very va- 
rious, requiring corresponding changes and multiplication of ma- 
chinery, and any reduction of cost could not well be sustained on 
that head. ‘here are other points in the management of the Bel- 
gian works which may well be followed in English works, concern- 
ing the health and comfort of the workmen, which would tend to 
make them more contented, and less apt to run into ruinous strikes 
and competition with their employers. In the Belgian works, the 
boilers are removed to some distance from the furnaces, the engine 
cylinders are elevated, the places are kept cool with frequent appli- 
cations of cold water, and whitewash is applied to give an appear- 
ance of cleanliness, We think decidedly the iron works of England 
and Wales might be kept more orderly, application of cold water 
would keep them cooler, the boilers should be carefully covered to 
prevent the radiation of heat, and to economise fuel, and removed 
as far from the workmen as possible. The engine cylinders should 
be treated in the same way, and both economy of fuel and comfort 
would be the result. Attention to these matters would bring about 
a better feeling between employers and their workmen. 0. V. 

July 26. 


JOINT-sSTOCK COMPANIES, AND THE MANUFACTURE OF 
IRON IN SOUTH WALES. 


S1r,—Probably some correspondent who has made the rise and 
progress of the iron trade, and its influences upon those who toil in 
it, some part of his study and attention might be induced to state 
his opinion as to how the various workpeople in this branch of trade 
have been effected physically, socially, and morally by the intro- 
duction of the joint-stock system, and further to inform us whether 
the toilers were not happier and more contented under the sole 
guidance and direction of a siugle individual as their head than 
under the agents of joint-stock companics, and whether such com- 
panies, so far as regards iron manufacture and general manage- 
ment, have afforded the same facilities for human happiness and 
human progress as was afforded by individual employers to their 
various workpeople, 

Since such a vast demand has originated for rail iron, a number 
of joint-stock companies have from time to time been established, 
commanding a vast amount of capital, but in following up the ca- 
reer of many of them we have some very melancholy and striking 
pictures presented respecting their total want of capacity and gene- 
ral knowledge as to how either to husband their capital or the ma- 
terial that has to be operated upon. Year after year the same un- 
fortunate details are brought before the public notice, clearly de- 
monstrating the want of competence and practical knowledge on 
the part of the management as carried on at the suggestion of the 
directors of these companies. Nor, indeed, are instances of such 
deplorable want of method few or far between; for to my know- 
ledge, during the last thirty years, South Wales, so far as regards 
joint-stock companies in connection with the manufacture of iron, 
has been the place where untold wealth has been lost through being 
misapplied, causing much misery and privation to those who have 
to depend upon the stability of these companies. Some of the pri- 
mitive founders of the Welsh iron trade had for years immense phy- 
sical difficulties to contend with and subdue, but they proved them- 
selves equal to their undertaking, But a majority of these companies 
have come into existence at a period when art and science had made 
undertakings of this kind comparatively light and easy. All the 
improvements that have taken place in this trade during the last 
quarter of a cehtury seem, under the guidance of these companies, 
only to render things more complicated and difficult to arrange. In 
point of fact, as regards iron-making in many places in Walesa, those 
improvements would have been better left alone, for the simple rea- 
son that there have been such unfair advantages taken—such a 
murdering of the goose that would if let live have laid repeatedly 
the golden egg. 

To be more explicit, I will just take the hot-blast into considera- 
tion, which was intended to give an increased rate of production. 
Of course this is so; but what are the nature and properties of many 
of these hot-blast fusions it would puzzle many very clever indivi- 








duals to define ; while to render much of the produce either truly 
malleable or marketable would require very great skill indeed ; and | 
I have no hesitation in affirming that as much as 40 per cent, is sa- 
crificed at some places in giving this species of iron the requisite 
marketable value and test. Not for a moment would I have it be- 
lieved that good and reliable iron cannot, and is not, produced in 
the presence of hot-blast, but it is the undue application and advan- 
tage taken of this improvement to which I would beg to call the | 
attention of joint-stock companies. | 

I have ere this, whilst employed at some of the works of these com- 
panies, endeavoured to ascertain the percentage made saleable. Of 
course I had no other guide than my personal observations, but I am 
convinced that as much as 40 per cent. is sacrificed in the manufac- 
ture, But thisis notall. The greatest difficulty yet to be overcome 


} 





is to give the remnant'a saléable character ; for imdoing this it'fre- 
quently happens that as niuch as 20 per cent. of the bars intended 
for the market are quite unfit for that destination, in'’consequence 
of the angles presenting such a rough and rasp-like appearance, But 
to render this important matter more plain, we will take four heat- 
ing furnaces, and their approximate production, as a guide. Now, 
four heating-furnaces, of a capacity of 4 tons each, could produce 
8 tons each every alternate 12 hours, or a total of 32 tons daily, 
352 tons weekly, 1408 tons monthly, and 18,304 tons annually. But 
only allowing 10 per cent. to be found usaleable, it would give a total 
annual loss of 1830 tons. And as the monthly produce of tkese fur- 
naces is 1408 tons, it follows that the unsaleable bars produced an- 
nually exceed the monthly produce by 422 tons; in fact, the unsale- 
able bars are equal to five weeks’ produce, so that not only are many 
of these companies running the whole of their costly machinery, burn- 
ing coal, melting bricks, &c., for five weeks in the year without a par- 
ticle of returns, but they deprive every person paid by the ton of the 
profits of his labour during the above time. This results from not 
adapting the several parts of the process to each other; from not 
ascertaining what percentage of the several ingredients will produce 
a reliable article. All the incidents connected with the manufacture 
of iron are well known, but too many have undertaken the manage- 
ment of joint-stock companies upon book knowledge alone, and with- 
out a particle of practical experience in the business they have un- 
dertaken. They have aimed at cheapness, but produced white sul- 
phury pig. Of course this quality of iron is very readily produced, 
but it is the bane of the concern. The majority of these book-wise 
managers seem led away with the same fanatical notions respecting 
this sulphury pig—it is ivon, and that is all they seem to know or 
care about the matter. 

What can rationally be expected as the result of these inconsistent 
and unsystematic methods, either by shareholders or workmen? The 
idea that five weeks in every year are consumed in working unsale- 
able and unmarketable bars has a demoralising effect upon all con- 
cerned. It is not my desire to enumerate a tithe of the trickery and 
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a fair share of the business, and would secure the maxinun 
nomy to'the country. Of e¢0. 
Bat really the supply of the Government is a matter of sec 
consideration were it not thatso many consumers are foolish Ondary 
to order “coal on the Admiralty list.” Now, for the economign 3 
ration of steam where it is practicable (as it is to almost wae 
vate consumer in every country in the world) to construct af Y pris 
aflapted to the character of coal to be burnt, I really believe” 
many coals with a high reputation should never be used a that 
sonally I am acquainted with coals selling in the Pat per. 
ton below those I am interested in selling, which (in a specially 
structed furnace, the modifications in which appear quite ¢; 
give a higher evaporative power, and burn almost without . 
Where the supply of coal has to be taken in sometimes at ere 
and sometimes at another specially constructed furnaces are np Ace 
objectionable, but where the consumer can order his coals direc phy 
one colliery I believe he could often save a large amount ann rom 
by choosing a low-priced coal, and adapting his furnaces to ely 
the coals from one seam and one district usually require nearly si as 
lar treatment, the construction of a special furnace would — 
inconvenience to theconsumer, as a furnace fora particular cog] er no 
be sure to suit that from a dozen collieries in the same Velen 
There are many of the remarks made by Mr. Sherley, at the 0 
diff Chamber of Commerce meeting, with which I agree, but | thir 
in some cases he goes a little too far. Thus, he says, with referehes 
to the Admiralty trials at Keyham, in September and Octobe; my 
that, although pains were taken to ensure a full and fair tra) “ 
result did not attain that end. In the first place, it was not inte, ‘ 1 
by the Admiralty to be a practical test of the relative merits of Wet 
and North Country coal, but rather an experiment undertake mr 
a view to ascertain “whether the two coals in combination 
not advantageously be used for marine purposes, and also to det 
mine the proportions in which the descriptions of coq] should 3 
mixed, so as to obtain the best results.” He could not regard thie 
as being altogether fair; it certainly was not holding the : 
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irrational methods that are frequently resorted to by both agents and | evenly between the two coal-producing districts, for it Prejudged 
workmen. Even the employer has his part in producing the evil by} the question, and amounted almost to saying—“ We do not intend 
establishing the demoralising tommy shop. The manager, instead; in future to use either the one coal or the other singly and by itself 
of placing the fullest possible reliance upon his own discretion and | but we intend to use a miature, and we shall be glad to learn in whai 


foresight, gets himself surrounded by workpeople who are neither 


| proportions the mixture had better be compounded.” 


He regretted 


honest nor intelligent, and hismanagement is dependent upon a most | that Mr, Tomlinson, the representative of the South Wales coq). 
objectionable system of espionage. Perhaps no race of men can Owners, asked for an adjournment, as that enabled the Northern 
surpass the Welsh operative in his physical energies, and these, when | coalowners to obtain & second supply of coal packed in boxes, and 
properly developed, have been the basis upon which most of our ori- | brought to Keyham in such a highly-artificial state as to produce 
ginal ironmasters have raised the structure of their fortunes ; but | complaints from Mr. Tomlinson. It would have been better jf a 
with joint-stock companies the case is totally differeut. I feel that | more thorough programme had been settled beforehand, and both 
if I were to write a novel on Iroumaking under the sanction of Joint- | sides made to adhere rigidly to it thoughout. This is quite truc, byt 


Stock Companies I should have no reason to resort to imagination | I do not see so much to object to in the North Country coal 4 


eing 


for materials, as the mental dressing up of a few rea! facts would | brought in boxes, as it had a greater distance to be carried than the 
give me sufficient scope to build my delineations ud conceptions | Welsh; so that the Welsh coal delivered in the ordinary way was 
upon, The difficulties men have to contend wiin physically, morally, | equal to the carefully-packed North Country coal, so far as condi- 
and socially, whilst employed under such companies if given to the tion is concerned. 


world as facts happening in this advanced age of art and science 
would only be received by the uninitiated as pure fictions. 

Under these circumstances, my advice to unsuccessful joint-stock 
companies is that they endeavour to procure a higher state of intel- 
ligence amongst both agents and workpeople. The schooling of 
children will avail but littleeither to employers or themselves if they 
are to be driven about the world, and hunted down as wild beasts, 
for giving some proof of scholastic acquirements. Let us have in- 
telligent employers and managers, so that that of the workpeople 


The Cardiff proposition that further official experiments should be 


| made will not, I think, meet with any opposition in the North, hy: 


| 
| 
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would be readily reciprocated, for I am sure there is no class of | 


people, when properly treated, more tractable and contented than 
the Welsh operatives. It is quite humilating to read the frequent 
lamentations of shareholders who have advanced their money on 
iron manufacture in some districts of the Principality, and in loca- 
lities where every rational being would have concluded, from the 
richness of their mineral resources, that satisfactory profits could be 
guaranteed. These companies cannot complain of lack of capital 
or material, so that their non-success can be justly attributed to the 
mode of organising them. It is a sad reflection on our national 
character and intelligence that we, as workpeople, have allowed our- 
selves to be thus far degraded by our subserviency and spaniel-like 
submission to the systems and arrogance of men in high positions, 
pocketing high salaries for their incompetent doings. And as to 
workpeople, I hope that some of us may stimulate others to better 
actions, for unless we display a greater amount of honesty, skill, and 
carefulness for our employers’ property when entrusted to our care, 
joint-stock companies will soon be things of the past, especially in 
those places where it is represented that there has been no profit 
for the last nine years, and where widows and orphans have for a 
number of years been deprived of the profits of their humble invest- 
ments,— Merthyr Tydvil, July 25, B. R, 





“IMPROVED BLAST-FURNACES.” 


Srr,—In the Mining Journal of July 16 there was an account of 
some furnaces recently completed by Messrs. Onions, of Dudley Port. 

Allow me to say that there is nothing particularly new in the uti- 
lisation of the waste gases in South Staffordshire. Messrs, Adden- 
brook have done it ten years, Messrs. Williams six, and many fur- 
naces within sight of Dudley Port are doing it. Nor is the furnace 
larger than those now usually built—indeed, many built several 
years ago are larger. 

The make of iron will probably not equal to this date the average 
in South Staffordshire, instead of doubling it, though this may be 
due in some measure to stoppages necessitated by the imperfect de- 
sign of the plant,—TZipton, July 26. M, 5S. 





COAL FOR THE ADMIRALTY. 


Srr,—The recent reports upon the Admiralty coal experiments do 
not appear to me to raise the question of the relative superiority of 
Welsh and North Country coal, and for this reason I think all who 
have commented upon them have fallen into a very grave error. 
There is, perhaps, not a stokerin the Royal Navy that would employ 
North Country coal in preference to Welsh, if he had his choice, but 
he has no voice in the matter—he is merely asked what mixture of 
the two kinds of coal he considers least objectionable. Being equally 
interested in collieries in both districts, f cannot be accused of any 
partiality when I say that for marine purposes the Welsh is deci- 
dedly the best, since its evaporative power is greater, and it emits 
less smoke; the Welsh coalowners have, therefore, much to com- 
plain of with respect to the Admiralty officials’ determination to 
damage the reputation of the Welsh coal by habitually burning it 
under most unfavourable conditions, and mixed with a distinctly 
different—mind, I do not say inferior—kind of coal. For Admiralty 
purposes I willingly acknowledge that “no combination or mixture 
is equal to Welsh coal pure and unmixed;” and I would also say 
that no combination or mixture is equal to North Country coal pure 
and unmixed, and that for marine purposes North Country coal is 
not equal in Welsh. But North Country coalowners have quite as 
much to complain of as Welsh, for I believe that in shore-furnaces 
North Country coal can be more economically burned than Welsh, 
The difference in evaporative power is more than compensated for 
bv the difference in price at the place of delivery, the North Country 
coal bearing rough handling far better than the Welsh, and the 
small being more readily disposed of. The difficulty of introducing 
smoke-preventing arrangements on shipboard is well known to all 
who have.tried it, but ashore this difficulty does not exist, because 
any little break down is very readily adjusted. The most economic 
mode of burning Welsh coal is to use its heat at once or direct from 
the coal, but with bituminous coal, like the North Country coal, it 
is best to let the coal yield up its gas in the first place (of course, 
using the heat resulting in the meantime), and to take care that noue 
of this gas escapes without doing its full share of work in generat- 
ing steam, To burn North Country coal ina furnace adapted for 
Welsh is as unfair to the former as it is to burn Welsh in a North 
Country furnace, and the Admiralty bastard-furnace is equally un- 
suitable to both. I think the North Country coal should be exclu- 
sively used by the Government for all purposes, except the genera- 
tion of steam on shipboard, and that for the latter purpose Welsh 
coal should alone be used. This would ensure each district having 
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it is essential to the interests of both parties that they should be so 
arranged as to be final and conclusive. It should be recognised that 
the mixture system is an absurdity, for I am sure the Northern pro- 
prietors displayed an error in judgment, as Mr. Sherley says, when 
they attempted to make out that coal already good was improved 
by being mixed with that which was worse, and that if it was de. 
sired to minimise smoke the surest way to do so was to burn a por- 
tion of that coal which produced the most with that which emitted 
none. If it was out of sympathy for the Welsh coalowners that 
they insisted upon giving them a share of the trade in working oy 
the mixture system, he could assure them he had, on his part, no 
sympathy with their trade, so far as smokeless coal was concerned, 
If the Welsh was the best, let them not rest satisfied until all the 
Government ships were supplied with their material. It was no use 
their merely broaching the matter here, unless they gave to their 
views some practical force, and he would submit to the Chamber, 
with a great deal of diffidence, what he thought was the best step to 
take in the matter. It occurred to him that they might ask for 
another experiment, wherein both coal associations would be fully 
and fairly represented, and that gentlemen superior to anything like 
bias should be deputed to carry out the experiments, 

The Cardiff committee, consisting of Messrs. L. Davis, W. T, Lewis, 
R. Jones, J. Holst, T. E, Heath, L. V. Sherley, and A, Dalziel, isa 
sufficient guarantee that the interest of South Wales will be well 
watched, and I trust an equally influential committee will be ap- 
pointed in the North, and that they will confine themselves to secur- 
ing exclusive use of North Country coal for all Government uses ex- 
cept for the generation of steam in marine boilers, DUNELM. 

Newcastle, July 26, 


WELSH AND NORTH COUNTRY COAL, 


Mr. THEO. W. BUNNING, secretary of the Northern Coal Trade, 
has addressed the following letter to the editor of the Curdiff Times, 
and which we have been requested to insert in the Journal :— 


Str,—Observing in your impression of the 2d inst., only Just forwarded to 
me, some most unfair and unwarrantable remarks upon Welsh and North 
Country coal, I deem it my duty emphatically to contradict them, so far as I can 
from my own personal knowledge and observation. 

When in Paris, in 1863, I received a telegram desiring me to proceed to Key- 
ham and watch the experiments to be carried on there under the superintendence 
of Mr. T. W. Miller, the chief engineer of that port. There I met with the late 
Dr. Thomas Richardson, who was to act with me, and Mr. Thomlinson, who 
was to watch on bebalf of the Welsh coalowners. 

Having read the report of Mr. R. Taplin, Government Engineer, on the experi 
ments made in Cardiff on board the Isabella Croll, alluded to in your notice of 
July 2, and noted the following passages :— 

** When the Newcastle coal was to be tried, this same engineer undertook to 
lead the stokers during the first watch of four hours, in his own peeullar way, 
in the presence of some of the gentlemen of the assoclation, particularly Mr. 
Nixon, the Chairman, and Mr. Dobson, the consulting engineer. He directed the 
stokers to throw the coal on the bars not as pre-determined, but heaping thom 
on as nearly up to the bridge of the furnace as possible, and without observing 
when the furnaces might require fresh coal, prompted them tocharge frequently 
and to throw the coal towards the extreme end of the furnace. * * [t!st0 
me surprising that such an avowal of enmity should be evinced and practise 
by an agent or confidential servant of this association as he appeared to be, ad 
in thelr presence too, they having previously expressed their desire to us that 
the experiments should be conducted truthfully.”’ I thought it my duty to 
make such representations to Mr. Miller as would prevent such practices being 
again attempted. ‘This gentleman most kindly listened to my suggestions, and 
arrangements were made which rendered It impossible for any unfair advantage 
to be taken by either party. 

It was not many days before I found that Mr. Thomlinson, while obliged to 
admit during an experiment that the Welsh coal did give out some smoke, Yt t, 
when the experiment was over, and the smoke was gone, he aiways ald, “00, 
that was nothing.” Again, when obliged to admit that there was very often no 
smoke coming from our coal during the experiment, he would afterwards say, 
“Oh, but that was very seldom.” This induced me again to suggest paw 
Miller a mode for registering the smoke, which that gentleman at once acceded 
to, and which the Government still adopt. It was then very soon found ou 
that the Welsh coal did smoke, that the mixed coal most certainly smoked or 
and that pure Hartley (when properly burnt) smoked as little as either, am 
was decidedly more powerful and economical, No wonder then, that a 
Admiralty seem bent on working this lode to its finish,’ as you sneering}y r 
mark ip your article, that 

I most distinctly, and from my own knowledge, contradict the assertion ved 
Mr. ‘'homlinson was given to understand for a moment that the trials by pected 
when be left. On the contrary, when the experiments suggested by the eae 4 
ment were concluded, Mr. Miller stated that if there were any experiments 
could be suggested by either party, he would be most happy to allow the _H on 
tried ; and Mr. Thomlinson stated that he would like to get 10 Ibs. of wat id do 
1 Ib, of his coal, and would wish to have an experiment to see what he con bes 
personally, and we suggested on our side a trial with short fire bars. Out cor got 
were agreed to, and Mr. Thomlinson remained ; and on the 28th of yo "ested 
his 10 1b., bat had to burn 20 per cent. of his fire-bara to do it. He th tiie ex: 
that he was sure all we could do would not beat that, and left us to Uy 7 
periment with the short bars alone. iu Her Ma- 

Of course, it is very well known that until lately the fire-bars used At helng 
je-ty’s navy were purposely made very long, to prevent North Coane Pelah coals, 
properly burnt, it being not so necessary to have short bars for the his we pat 
although short bars Improve the economical value of these also, and cearil seen 
on record by trying some experiments with short bars, It was then any ‘more 
that the Hartley was the best coal, -y | that = vem was burnt u 
economical circumstances upon short than upon long bars, sh 

Again, with regard to the question of mixing the North Country ond es 
steam coals together, you omit to state that the Welsh coal f mage eel it 1 
when kept for any time, but that, by a mixture of the dust with f the Welsh 
revivifi-d and made valuable, It is also ignored that the mixture 0 ace, Your 
dust with the Hartley stows, weight for weight, in 40 per cent. ee ease was to 
attempt to impute interested motives to those who proposed the m d use 
be expected. You would hardl comprehend that it could be propired for the 
it was honestly believed, after impartial enquiry, to be the best 5 
use of the navy, admiralty 

All the nod yon are likely to obtain by your insinuation, that the 
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, easily tampered with than commerctal companies, 
of eco. who“ spené money," ena to on but would remark that commereial 
«who earn money. hown a strong feeling for the mixture, and have for 





ave always § 


companies e heir fire-bars that the mixture can be burnt with ad- 





ndary many years constructed 5 sition 1s now stronger than ever, as year by year 
e, and that this dsr es apparent. 
— the advantage 10 shat? de dg men" be such an uiter weet ptesndens in 
Y pri. earths which you have made upon a matter of Re teneres 
nage the pocastle-upon-Tyne, July 22- . rneney 
1 tag IMPROVED PUMPING MACHINERY. 
Per. artof Mr, Vivian’s invention consists in fitting 
ber Bide the potiing sober ; one end of this tube carries a valve, 
y Con. 8 tobe eh it finds its seating ; and it has been in operation in Scot- 
fling) on whic helast 250r30years, If Mr, Vivian will look in the “Prac. 
Moke, laud - Sates? Journal” about that date, he will see it figured there, 
ns tc retold, of Binnicbill, applied it there, A CoaLMASTER, 
on GOLD MINING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 
tL A upplement to the Journal of June 6 I notice an ar- 
‘sini. _1n,—In the Practical Miner of 30 Years’ Experience.” That 
Ter no ticle h. evidently written for the purpose of injuring the gold mines 
Would yh oe Scotia in general, and the Sterling Gold Mining Company 
y. of = ticular. Articles of that kind generally have but little weight, 
» Oar. ot is sometimes necessary to take notice of such productions, in 
think pen give a true statement of facts. The gold mines of Nova 
rence ~ tia must be good, or they would have been forgotten long ago. 
1863, he - have been worked on a small scale, without adequate capital. 
Hl, the They e portion of them have paid dividends, and are still doing so. 
ende' yp ct many of the leads aresmall but rich, and others are large 
Welsh oe poor. Belts of slate and quartz are worked in some districts 
1 With ant 7 ft. wide, yielding 1 oz. of gold to the ton, Leads in other dis- 
must pret over 4 ft. wide, yieldover 6dwts, Such deposits compare very 
Geter. er stralia. 
ld be wae ines most of the districts in Nova Scotia. The writer of 
| this he article has not; he only saw Oldham, and another district, where 
scale ie ent a few hours. He is very quick in generalising, which is 
udged eae done by those who do not care for facts. He says that his 
neon opinion was the leads in Nova Scotia would not pay. If so, why 
ieall, did he not advise the company he was managing for to give up the 
| what ine, not sink avy more shafts and money? Had he never, in all 
Tetted his practical experience, seen such a thing done? : Was it honorable 
coal. to have spent money when he thought the enterprise would not pay? 
'thern If the writer means that he never saw money wasted as it was 
, and done here, he did not consider what he was saying. He claims that 
oduce he managed mines in Cornwall, There he has seen larger machinery 
if a erected, and deeper shafts sunk, If such is waste of money to pre- 


both pare for systematic mining, then, of course, the Stirling Gold Mining 
2, but Company has been at fault, The machiuery erected is going to re- 
belag duce expenses to a great extent. All underground work is now done 
vn the vy contract which under the management of the writer of that long 
Bey standing was only partially contracted for, The expenses, so far as 
ead. the raising of quartz is concerned, are at present very much reduced 
—over one-third. : 

The undersigned would be very happy to have the advice of the 
writer of the letter referred to acted upon by the company—to send 
acompetent man to investigate the present as well as the former 
mode of management, At the same time, the character of the leads 
could be put into an altogether different light from what his letter 
endeavours to make it appear, All the leads are looking well at the 
deepest points; but the object is now to open the mine, which was 
never done before. Cross-cutting is now, at last, considered the best 
method of exploring as well as opening the mine, and this is being 
done on a large scale. C, F. ESCHWEILER, 

Oldham, July 12. Consulting Engineer. 

(The letter alluded to was written, or instigated, by a Cornish miner, known 
iq his own country as Richard Blight, but he passed here under the name of 
Richard Thomas. He was overseer of the works at Oldham for about a year, 
during which time he was treated with great kindness, through our forbear- 
ance, but finally we hed to dismiss him. He has now gone to Newfoundland, 
but before doing so he seews to have revenged himself by writing this letter, 
which in every material point is both false and malicious. It would make too 
longa communication to fully controvert his statements, nor would we have 
thought it worthy of notice had It not appeared In such an influential paper as 
the Mining Journal. The foregoing remarks are confined to what can be proved 
by scientific and practical men, who possess not only ‘“‘experience,’’ but also 
jutegrity and honour.—EDMUND D, TUCKER, President Sterling Mining Co.] 
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OUR COLONIAL GOLD FIELDS—NEW ZEALAND. 

§1r,—In the Supplement to last week’s Journal, under the heading 
“Our Colonial Gold Fields,” I noticed Queensland, the queen of co- 
lonies, and destined ultimately to become the queen of nations; the 
largest, most productive, and most populous empire, kingdom, or re- 
public in the world, I pointed out with as considerable detail as 
space allowed the various untrodden realms of that marvellous great 
country, as rich in auriferous treasure, and I endeavoured to point 
out what has been already done, is doing, and is likely hereafter to 
be performed in the way of “gold finding.” 

I will now ask your attention, and the attention of your readers, to 
New Zealand as a “land of gold.” New Zealand is very favourably 
situated, and as the southern hemisphere increases in political and 
commercial importance it will, doubtless, assume a very influential 
position, The country is strictly antipodean to us, and the climate 
resembles that of England more than does the climate of any other 
colony, Its topographical peculiarities are as favourable for its fu- 
ture as are its geographical position and climatic conditions. The 
name, as is well known, and, therefore, only requires a passing uo- 
tice, applies to a group of islands, more especially two. Through the 
whole of these islands a ridue of lofty mountains extend from south 
to north, snow-capped a great part of the year; but this frozen crest 
gives way at intervals, and irrigating streams descend, clothing the 
mountain sides with stately forests, refreshing verdure, and beauti- 
ful flowers, These topographical features necessarily create rivers, 
which are tosome extent navigable, and offer the means of excellent 
barbours at their mouths, thus facilitating the commerce of the in- 
terior, and opening up “ water paths” for the carriage of gold and 
other mineral products, with which the country abounds. The low 
lands are fertile, and all the products of the temperate zone may be 
cultivated there, 

Theexports consist of flax, hides, tallow, cereals of all descriptions, 
potatoes to some of the other colonies, and wool, It is probable that 
preserved meats aud cotton, and perhaps jute, will be soon added to 
the export trade. The aggregate for last year of all exports, irre- 
‘pective of minerals, was close upon 2,000,000/, This is a startling 
fact when it is recollected that 40 years ago there were only a dozen 
white inbabitants in the whole group. Only 30 years have elapsed 
‘loce the first real efforts at British colonisation were made. Now 
there ‘sa white population in the group of islands numbering a 
quarter of a million of persons, rapidly increasing, and vast flocks 
aad herds in their possession. Very little is now doing in any of the 
“ands in seeking any metal but gold. Is is, however, attested by 
oo and mineralogists of experience and authority that most 
ine useful metals are obtainable—platinum, copper, lead, 
uver-lead, and iron, as well as “the precious metais,” are, if not in 
yet inconsiderable quantities within the mountainspurs, ridges, 
an ae ; Some time ago a singular discovery was made of iron- 
"1: desea ich steel alleged to be superior to any other in the world 
4s been made, 
— fields of the group prove to be much more extensive in 
whieh - he a long time believed, after the discovery of those 

het hee peg pe supplies, Now the productis astonishing. Much 
colony in oa and retained in the islands, and the treasures of the 
Hitherto ge ornaments and articles is computed to be very great. 
duee of oth ry Proportion of her imports, tea, sugar, and the pro- 
perte sotied f oe colonies, have been paid for in gold. The 
Tate andy han iat is to say, irrespective of all carried away by pri- 
td & quarte ~~ up to end of last year nearly seventeen millions 
ntthe North: Se Middle Island has chiefly imported this wealth, 
of the grou ‘ oe is now discovered to be the richest gold-bearcr 
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chinery has been brought to bear the results have been most remu- 
nerative. Quartz crushing pays magnificently, and this is the way 
in which gold will be hereafter obtained in this colony. 

It will be seen that in New Zealand, as well as Queensland, gold 
and other mineral productions are not incompatible with the agri- 
cultural productiveness of a country, but aid in bringing it forth. 
Now that the Maori war is over no other disturbance is likely to take 
place, and the yield of gold will be great and progressive. 

GOLD FINDER. 


METALLIC MINING IN THE NORTH—No, V. 


S1z,—It is noteworthy that in, and bordering on, the Cambrian 
Mountain range generally, and more particularly in Cumberland, the 
mineral wealth is of the most varied, and at the same time rich cha- 
racter. Tin excepted, it may be said that this country contains within 
its borders all the important minerals, which distributed in greater 
or less quantity over the rest of the kingdom powerfully contribute 
to that commercial supremacy which places England in the van of 
civilisation, and renders her the envy and wonder of the world. Like 
Cornwall in the extreme South, this northern county must look to the 
development of her immense mineral resources as the mainstay of 
her present and prospective prosperity ; that these are so little known 
except to those most immediately interested, and the comparatively 
small and painful progress, contrasted with the capabilities that has 
hitherto been achieved, must be in a great measure ascribed to the 
illiberal, almost prohibitory, policy that the mineral lords have car- 
ried out in two many instances, not only exacting an unreasonable 
royalty adverse to the attraction of the necessary capital, but also 
making the procurement of setts such a tedious, and almost im- 
possible, proceeding that the undeniable status that Cambria has won 
as a mining district unmistakably indicates what might be expected 
were she placed in the favourable position enjoyed elsewhere. 

To verify my assertion, that her capabilities are such that, were 
the dues everywhere moderate, red tapeism eschewed, and a fos- 
tering spirit exercised, old Cumberland would rank high as a valu- 
able mining field. The principal minerals, and where mined, may 
be briefly enumerated here, First in importance as in utility (al- 
though, strictly speaking, it is foreign to our immediate subject), the 
coal field in the eastern division of the county used for local require- 
ments, and the 5, 54, and 10-ft. seam of Whitehaven and neighbour- 
hood, partly exported, and yielding an abundant supply of cheap 
fuel to manufacture the iron ore, which as hematite (sesquioxide of 
iron) is found in the carboniferous limestone, near to the surface 
edge of the Silurian slates on which that formation rests. The 
western iron ore district, from its contiguity to the chief town of 
the western division of the county, may be called the Whitehaven 
field. It would require an article wholly devoted to the subject to 
do justice to the unsurpassed magnitude and value of these iron ore 
deposits, which are generally found in masses of irregular form, vary- 
ing in thickness up to as much as 60 ft., and extending laterally in 
some cases as much as 500 ft, in either direction from the shaft (which 
is usually sunk as near the centre as possible) a dense mass of red 
ore, yielding from 60 to 70 percent.of iron. In the celebrated lead- 
producing district of Alston the mines, although so rich for silver-lead 
600 years since that a mint was specially retained at Carlisle for the 
coinage of the silver extracted therefrom, have been uninterruptedly 
worked since then, and pursuing their brilliant but unostentatious 
career at present, seem practically inexhaustible. In this district a 
large supply of brown iron ore (the hydrous sesquioxide of iron) is 
found in veins, which, to take the rich Roderup Feil lode as aninstance, 
yielding enormous quantities of lead inone part of its course, ischarged 
with iron ore only, nearly 20 ft. wide, in another part, a transforma- 
tion often met with here in the east and west, or bearing lodes, and 
the result of alteration of strata from which the diverse minerals are 
segragated, the extension of the railway to Alston, and consequent 
cheap transit facilities, has created a wonderful development of these 
iron ore deposits, which being found also occasionally in a stratified 
position in “ flats,” hundreds of tons from a very small area have 
been raised, at as low a cost as 1s, 8d. per ton. ; 

Zinc ore, carbonate and sulphuret, manganese, sulphur, and baryta 
ure invariably found associated with lead and copper, in many in- 
stances in quantities to pay for special working. Cobalt has been 
found at Newlands, and antimony at Bassenthwaite ; both these ores, 
though obtained in considerable quantities, have not, however, paid 
for working. Cumberland slate is well known for roofing purposes, 
that quarried in the vicinity of Keswick, of a light blue colour, is of 
very fine quality, and in slabs is in great and increasing demand for 
various economic purposes. Any description of the Cumberland 
minerals would be incomplete were reference not made to the world- 
renowned graphite mine, in the township of Borrowdale. The locale 
of this mine is about half-way up the flank of Seatallor Fell Moun- 
tain, which is 2000 ft. high, and distant nearly eight miles south from 
Keswick. The black lead (so called from its leaden or slaty-grey 
colour, although there is not the smallest particle of lead in its com- 
position) is found in detached sops, or bellies (terms significant of the 
irregular nature of the supply), embedded in transition slate. The 
graphite is of a fine granular texture, and its purity is such that the 
manufacturer simply requires to saw the lumps into the desired sizes, 
after calcination at a red heat in close vessels. 

First discovered about 300 years ago, the valuable contents led to 
many incentives to plunder by workpeople, and also to ceaseless en- 
deavours, often successful, by neighbouring miners to cut through 
and carry off the mineral, actually culminating on one occasion in a 
band of miners openly mastering the armed guard placed for its pro- 
tection, and holding uncontrolled possession for several days. These 
flagrant depredations were at length met by a special Act, passed in 
the reign of George II., which made it felony to steal the black lead. 
The inefficient local Government, and rude lawlessness of that and 
preceding reigns may partly account for the existence of a state of 
things which led to the dishonest enrichment of many in the vicinity; 
but that the temptation to plunder was strong will be evident when 
it is stated that one of the sops discovered yielded 28 tons, and as 
much as 45s. per lb. has been obtained for the produce. This price, 
taken in connection with the fact that the short period of six weeks’ 
working in each year sufficed to supply all requirements, the value of 
of the mineral so raised often ranging from 30,000/. to 40,0002., is 
the best evidence of the precious character of the deposit. If not in- 





lance and strict search on egress exercised over the employees when 
the mine was at work, with the laborious precautions taken for its 
safety when closed, even in modern times, but space will only permit 
me to add that, probably from the idea that the graphite was worked 
out, operations were suspended in 1850; was re-opened again for a 
short period in 1858, under the auspices of a London company, who, 
according to local report, could not look for successful results, seeing 
hat they did not give the sett anything like a fair trial. 

Certain it is that although several new plumbago mines have been 
recently opened out, notably the Sturbridge and others in the United 
States of America, throwing a supply into the market in greater ratio 
than the largely incrensed demand, yet the price is still such as would 
tempt a renewed search in Borrowdale for existing but undiscovered 
deposits; which, in the absence of any better reason to the contrary 
than short-lived recent poverty, may be presumed to exist ; and, freed 
from the natural bias which tinges interested statements, the confi- 
dent general opinion of resident miners conversant with the matter, 
that judicious working and a little perseverance are all that is needed 
to open out such another mine, has something at least to found on 
more stable than a dubious probability. 

Returning to the ores of lead and copper, the mines of Greenside 
and Coniston worthily represent the productive capabilities of the 
Cambrian range in these metals. The first-named mine, on the con- 
fines of Cumberland and Westmoreland, has been most successfully 
wrought for many years past—a success heightened in no slight de- 
gree from the enlightened management exercised, which, with due 
regard to economy, is careful to secure efficiency by providing dress- 
ing and smelting appliances of the most approved and complete cha- 
racter. Owned by a private company of a few individuals, precise 
information regarding the past and present output is well nigh un- 
attainable. It is well known, however, that large profits have been, 
and are now, made by the proprietary of this (from its argentiferous 
notoriety) well-named silver-lead mine, and which bids fair to be 
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brought up under existing, workings has proved that the lode inereases 
in produetiveness as depth is attained. Coniston Copper Mines are 
well known to have been wrought extensively from a very early pe- 
riod, making large returns of high-priced ore, valued as high as- 
30,0002, in some years. In instancing these successful mines I.do not 
by any means imply that similar or even approximate results. willin 
all cases necessarily follow the working of contiguous mining ground, 
My aim is to show that in the North we can also point to great suc- 
cesses, from which we may safely contend that there are many more 
to reward future honest endeavour. W. GIBson, 
Caldbeck, July 27, 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF IRELAND. 


S1r,—As a constant reader of your valuable Journal, I cannot help 
noticing how readily the enterprising public of England engage in 
foreign speculation, while the mineral wealth of this country is, un- 
fortunately, to a great extent disregarded. I could assign many 
causes for this, which in themselves would seem reasonable enough, 
but when I look on the vast field which here presents itself, possess- 
ing qualities not to be excelled, all other minor considerations dis- 
appear, and I must, therefore, give vent to my feelings of regret that 
so enlightened, enterprising, energetic, and wealthy a people as the 
British nation can boast should overlook at their own door the very 
foundation of wealth and prosperity; the hills glitter with its bright- 
ness, while the valleys are the receptacles of untold wealth, requir- 
ing nothing but skill and capital to reveal its abundance. What 
branch of industry can be more remunerative than mining when as- 
sociated with the advantages which are here afforded? Mineral 
properties possessing qualities which cannot fail to render them highly 
valuable can be obtained on easy terms ; many of them worked to 
a depth of 50 fathoms and upwards, approaching a point where pro- 
fitable results would, doubtless, reward the adventurer had he per- 
severed a little further. These mines, many of which were worked 
in a practical manner till the funds of the companies were exhausted, 
could now be reworked to great advantage ; the labour of years is 
already wrought, and the capital that would place them in the Di- 
vidend List small indeed. 

Ireland, too, has for a long time been subject to the inroads of 
parties possessing but too limited capital, and who have excavated 
the surface in a manner that might have refiected credit on the an- 
cient Romans, These primitive miners, however, have had their 
day. It is now high time that modern wealth and science should 
combine to remove from the public all doubts regarding the mineral 
deposits of this country, which in my view are equal to any in the 
kingdom, Copper ore can be obtained in abundance, and wherever 
a sufficient depth has been attained the adventurer has been amply 
rewarded, The Berehaven Mine has returned immense profits, and 
is stilla new mine. I could name others on the road to prominence, 
butas my timeislimited Ishall makethem the subject of a futurecom- 
munication.— Cork, July 26, N. W. 


MINING IN THE SOUTH OF THE ISLE OF MAN, 


Siz,—The section of country rock developed along the southern 
coast of the island is a highly schistose clay-slate formation, and 
the strike of the beds, particularly in the districts where miuing ope- 
rations are being carried on, is clearly defined, and the main as 
well as the cross joints of the bedding well filled with most rich 
looking friable carbonate of lime, thus giving to the structure a 
highly metalliferous appearance. 

The GREAT BRADDA lode is one of vast magnitude, averaging 
40 ft. wide in many places, and can be clearly traced intersecting 
two headlands for a distance of upwards of two miles in length. 
This champion lode runs in a north and south direction, and has a 
slight inclination to the west. In times long gone out of date this 
mine was extensively worked by the ancient miners; evidences of 
the levels are yet tobe seen driven at various points from high- 
water mark, with a view of extracting the gossans, which abounded 
in immense deposits near the surface. Some idea may be formed 
of the great extent of their workings, when I state that there are 
some thousands of fathoms of lode stuff worked out for this purpose 
alone. Some few years ago the gossan referred to produced by 
assay from 4 to 4} per cent. for copper. At present the principal 
operations are being carried on at the extreme north point of the 
headland, where a shaft is sunk some 60 fms. under the level of the 
sea, and exploration extended at various points, from which large 
quantities of both lead and copper ores have been obtained. The lode 
at this point is divided into three parts, but evidently converging in 
depth, and great results may be looked forward to at such intersec- 
tions, judging from the fact of late discoveries made in the bottom 
levels, both in copper and lead ores, together with the favourable 
geological appearances of the district. Imay venture to predict for 
the undertaking a most successful future, 

GLENCHASS MINE is situated on a headland near the sea coast, 
and about 2} miles to the south of Bradda, A shaft has been sunk 
in the 80 fm. level, and extended at various depth on the course of 
the lode, which runs near about a north and south direction, with a 
slight inclination to west, and averages 2 feet wide, composed of 
gossan, iron, barytes, quartz, carbonate of lime, and in some places 
worth fully 6 ewts. of rich silver lead ore to the fathom. At present 
all operations here are suspended, but I consider, from personal ob- 
servation, a further capital should be got together for the purpose of 
exploring two other promising lodes which this sett embraces. Not 
many years ago some extraordinary rich boulders of platina and 
silver ore were discovered in a drain, and at a distance of about } mile 
from the old mine. At the time when this mineral was found no 
person could give it a name, and it was in the possession of a gen- 
tleman from the neighbourhood for some considerable time. A 
stranger came to the locality, and sent a sample to an eminent as- 
sayer in England, and the result was that it reached the enormous 
value of nearly 9002. perton, There is no doubt that by exercisinga 
little careful judgment many important discoveries would be met 
with in one or two portions of the grant referred to, 

BALLACORKISH.—This mining property is situated upwards of two 
miles to the north-west of the Glenchass Mine, and on the north 
side of the main road leading from Fort St. Mary to Douglas. The 
sett is intersected by three north aad south lodes, with a powerful 
east and west course, which traverses the full extent of the grant 
from one extreme point to the other. The lodes are well defined, 
and embedded in the clay-slate formation of the country, which in 
this island has been invariably favourable to the production of lead 
ore. Explorations to a limited extent have been made upon two of 
these lodes, and the result has been most satisfactory, considering the 
shallowness of the workings. One of the north and south lodes, upon 
which the principle workings are now being carried on, averages 
2 ft. wide, and composed of gossan, carbonate of lime, blende, and 
lead ore, and worth of the latter in places fully 2} tons per fathom. 
Several parcels of ore have been sent to market, realising a good 
price, the percentage of silver being from 10 to 12 0zs. to the ton. In 
some instances samples of ore from this mine have produced from 
40 to 60 ozs. of silver tothe ton. There is another cargo of ore now 
at surface, which is a fine sample of the lode. I have studied and 
taken great interest in this part of the country, and am conversant 
with every yard of ground on the property. The lodes in question 
are all pointing and traversing into the hill to the north-east of the 
present workings, and important results will undoubtedly be met 
with in that quarter, particularly at the point of intersection, aslodes 
of this class and description can scarcely fail in making great de- 
posits of mineral, There is another lode of great promise in the 
grant which has not been explored, but some future day I will en- 
deavour to explain my ideas on this point. 

FALCON CLIFF MINE.—This sett is situated about 150 fms, to the 
east of the Ballacorkish Mine, and is bounded to the north-east by 
the same property. The grant is very extensive, comprising an area 
of about 2000 acres, and well watered for mining purposes, together 
with good roads, and within two miles of an excellent shipping port. 
The configuration of the district is well adapted for adit level mining, 
and a great deal might be done by this method. The property is all 
in virgin ground (or nearly so), and very little has been done towards 
developing the resources of the promising lodes which this sett is in- 
tersected with. In one part, called Bell Abbey Glen, operations have 
been commenced upon a masterly-looking north and south lode, which 
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6 ft. wide, on an average, with an inclination to the eastward. The 
composition or matrix bet ween the walls consists of a beautiful flookan, 
fluor-spar, mundic, and carbonate of lime, with stones of lead, copper, 
and blende ores; in fact, such promising indications, so very near 
the surface, are of rare occurrence, and if the lode were explored to 
a sufficient depth, and that at a point near to the east and west courses, 
discoveries of importance would, undoubtedly, be met with. From 
close observation I attach great importance to the ground situated 
to the north-east of the sett, more especially from the fact of recent 
discoveries made in the adjoining grant. I may venture to assert a 
more promising field for speculating cannot be met with in the south 
of the island. Taking into consideration the geological position of 
the site, combined with the discoveries already made, nnd the highly 
minezalised stratum or rock in which the lodes are embedded, the 
cheapness of the ground for working, together with numerous other 
favourable facilities it embraces, I believe the property offers such 
inducements for speculation as seldom combine so great a prospect 
of certain profit.—Jsle of Man, July 27. MINER. 


MINING IN CORNWALL AND WALES, 


S1z,—Nothing can show the great advantage of having such a 
medium of intercommunication as the Mining Journal—for the re- 
futation of error and the dissem/nation of truth—than the publica- 
tion in its columns of the letter of Mr. N. Ennor last week. The 
strange views entertained, and frequently reiterated, by some pre- 
judiced men are calculated to create distrust in the minds of capi- 
talists, who might otherwise be disposed to assist in the development 
of our mineral wealth—to their own great gain and to the material 
assistance of the local industrious population. 

But to really practical men, experienced in the history and cha- 
racter of the neighbourhood, the effusion from Mr. N. Ennor, in the 
Supplement to last week’s Journal, cannot but be amusing, espe- 
cially when he makes such an assertion as that the Cardiganshire 
and Montgomeryshire mines have not paid back to the promoters 
one-half of the money expended on them. 

I will take the expenditure of the Lisburne, East Darren, and 
Cwmystwith Mines to have been 54,7507. Now, these three com- 
panies alone have divided profits to the extent of 315,950Z., the oldest 
amongst them being the Lisburne Mines, established as a dividend 
company thirty-six years ago. Take all the mines in the county of 
Cardigan for the last forty years, including all the money that has 
been uselessly spent in abandoned schemes, and those that have 
been fairly managed, and where will Mr. Ennor find this amount 
has been expended? In addition to these mines there is Cwm Ertin, 
South Darren, Bwich Consols, and Bronfloyd in the Dividend List; 
and Goginan, Powell United, I’lyulimmon, Bwadrain, Cefn Brwyno, 
and some others giting handsome profits, and nearly all where 
machinery is erected paying costs. The Van alone is sufficient to 
answer for the Montgomeryshire district. 

Mr. Ennor’s mode of calculation ix a most ingenious one, He tukes 
Cwmystwith as 602. paid—interest, 20 years, at 6 per cent. 702 =130L,; 
but he admits that instead of receiving 70/7, intwenty years the com- 
pany received 3857. Now, anyone should be able to see at a glance 
that having received quarterly for twenty years an interest equal to 
885/. in the aggregrate, instead of 70/., would be in a position to in- 
vest that money to such an account that it would puzzle even Mr. 
Ennor himself to make a clear statement respecting it. The Li-- 
burne, East Darrer, and Cwm Erfin, quoted in the same way, will, 
of course, bear the same explanation. Further on in his letter Mr. 
Ennor says, “ When I first came into Wales the Messrs. Taylor were 
in possession of Cwmystwith,” &. This was not the case, and it 
shows that Mr. Ennor’s memory is very defective, or he has not been 
well informed. 

I should not have answered his epistle had it not contained acom- 
plete misrepresentation of facts and figures, and which probably, 
emanating from such a well-known practical man, might be received 
as truthful by some distant readers who have not the opportunity of 
learning the facts. It may be pussible that tin may suit Mr. Enonor 
better than lead districts, for very certain it is that of late Mr. 
Ennor’s great abilities have not been called to aid us in either of 
the two counties named by him. ABSALOM FRANCIS. 

Goginan, July 26. 


MINING IN CALLINGTON—HOLMBUSH AND KELLY BRAY. 


S1n,—Having this week vi-ited a few of my old friends at Callington, and 
feeling interested in miniog, I have taken a walk to some of the mines in that 
neighbourhood, among others vi-iting the Old Holmbush and Kelly Bray Mines, 
and, to my great pleasure, saw they were being most vigorous!y developed, the 
engine steadily at work forking water, the whims drawing ore and mundic to 
surface, and the crusher at work. About 100 English youths are employed, 
with a large number of miners, smiths, carpenters, &c. I was additionally 
pleased at heiring that all that has beev done, and Is even now doing, Is with- 
out the ald of a single call, which to me Is truly astonishing, and at first I 
thought it could not be pos~ible, but it Ix positively affirmed to be the case. 

These mines a few years since were said to be forever abandoned ; but now I 
find by mining men In the neighbourhood quite a change of views. The grcatest 
care In expenditure, and, at the same time, vast amounts of explorations are 
continually the alm of the parties engaged. If these are facts—which I belleve 
them to be—I consider the promoters and managers engaged are worthy of the 
utmost praise and confidence, and. if not, [ should feel obliged by sumcoue 
setting me right, as truth aloue will stand the test. 

Bath, July 21. 


MINING IN CORNWALL—THE MARAZION DISTRICT, 


Sim.—Mining in the Marazion and Goldsithney districts about forty years 
ago, and for a century prev'ous, was carried on extensively, and most of th« 
mines pald large profits; bat the local enterprising men have departed, and 
little hax subsequently been done, chicfly owing to the high dues or royalty de- 
manded by the owners of the land. Property has, consequently, greatly fallen 
in value, trade in most of che once flourishing villages and towns been paralysed, 
and now everything has theappearauce of emptiuess and poverty—in fact, Ju-t 
like a cage without a bird. 

Latterly, however, some more liberal-minded gentlemen have scen fit to meet 
the times, ana reduced the royalty or does. The result is that a discovery ot 
great importance has been made on a new lode recently discovered, from 4 ft. 
to 8 ft. wide, of the most promising character, and pos-essing a:1 the indica- 
tions of an extensive deposit of mineral underneath. This lode is situate near 
and parallel vw» Old Wnezl Fortune, Owen Vean, Wheal Jewell, Wheal Caroline 
ani Wheal Neptune, with several mines of less celebrity. The ores from these 
mines were of the richest quality, averaging from le to 50 percent. 

Wheal Jewell is a -ett situate in the centre of the ahove-named mines, con- 
taining several tin, as well as copper, lodes, of great promise, aud the recent 
discovery I» situate: ard on a parallel lode to the Old Wheal Jewell and Wheal 
Neptane lodes, about an equal distance from each. These, with the adjoining 
mines, returned in tin and copper ores upward. of twelve millions ster ing— 
and, from recent di-coveries, very great re-ults may be expected from this new 
mine. Capitalists will do well to pay more attention to this locality in fatuare 
than they bave in years past. Labour fn the neighbourhood I+ abundant, 
materials alxo cheap, and to be had to any extent. Capital is all that is re 
quired to rai-e the district to its former state of prosperity. New mincs off. r 
the greatest chance of profit and success, the cost of raising the mincrals being 
about 50 per cent. less than In very deep mines, 

The first cod of laws—called the Stannary Laws in Cornwall—were framed 
from the immense returns of tin ratsed from the Owen Vean, Perran Downs, 
and the Tregurtha Downs Mines, inthe year 600, These setts contain several 
lodes unwronught, and there ts little or no donbt but that the unwrought lodex 
will be found equally prodyctive and profitable as those from which such tm- 
mepee returns Lave been made.—London, July 27. A. BENNETT. 


WM. GREENSLADE OLDs, 


[ADVERTISEMENT. J 
THE QUEEN MINE. 


Sin,—T have very little to say this week. and there is no occasion, as the mines 
in the nelghbourhvod will undoubtedly give repeated allusiuus to tbe riches o! 
the already world-renowned and far-famed ** Queen,"’ 

SILVER DEPARTMENT : 5001. worth of silver wax promised to be ready for sale 
pext week. I veuture to say li will be by the end of next week nearer |ovol 
than 5001, worth. Weshall, without a shadow of a doubt, givea 2. dividend 
in September, and as yet we cannot be considered to have made a regular start 

COPPER DEPARTMENT: 2001. worth of copper will be ready for sale by next 
pay-day, Aug. 6. Rocks of copper ore are now being raised from the whim 
shaft, which Capt. Knott valnes at 81. per ton, and, by deeper sinking, we may 
expec: to have less and less mandic, and more ore. Here Is a little arithmetical 
question :—This lode ean be driven and stoped upon for 3l. per fathom, and t- 
worth 25l. Every minershould, with bis co-ts, receive about 4/. 10s. per month ; 
ray 60 men are employed upon the lode—and I hope to bave hundreds bye-anda- 
by —these 60 men would work or excavate and raise to surface 14% fathom o1 
ground per man each per month, equal to 371. 10s. Multiply this by 60—result 
22501; expenses, GO men and costs, at 4/. 103, each, 2701.—profit, 19801, Ble« 
these littie facts and figures, how pretty they do look, and it as easy as A BC 
tw accomplish this in real practiee—aye, multiply one such lode by five lude-. 
ano where are we then? Further, say the five lodes are opened upon toa depti 
of 100 fms. backs; be moderate, and multiply the last by 50, where have we gor 
tonow? Again, say you find no ore, what Is the result then? Answer, ni. | 
thought it best to add this to save someone else the trouble. However, so far 
as we have goue in our new workings, my figures are net far out ; of course, ai 
some points the lole may increase or decrease in value, but d: pend upon | 
when we have done with the Queen there will be little wealth left for any after- 
comers—rather a different matter to our sister rival, the Old Treburget Silver 
Mine. There was a gross insult buried at me last week; it isaccounted for, no 


doubt, by sheer ignorance and impudence, as they generally go together. Poor 
wicked old man! how galling it must be to consider yourself a practical man, 
and see youths like myself finding the rich masses of mineral wealth that have 
been for years at your elbow’s side, only you did not know it. How came all 
the riches to be left at the Old Treburget—there’s the rub; and the Queen and 
the Virtuons Lady? 

I am on the wing, and writing this hurriedly, or would say much more ; how- 
ever, [have one favour to ask of you. I venerate old age—nothing ts more 
noble or honourable than the hoary head; but when old age employs its time 
in striking cowardly with a poisoned dagger at the earnest attempts of youth 
to do himself and his branch of business good, such a man gets Intolerable, I 
have almost forgotten the favour :—If any reply is made to this (the guilty needs 
no accuser) charge it as an advertisement, as you do my scribblings, and you 
may depend upon it the party will become as quiet as a lamb being led to the 
slaughter. Queen shares are still to be had at 3l.—worth 101. 

Tamar House, near Tavistock, July 28. TuHos. J. BARNARD, 


(For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Jourual.) 





FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


The term prescribed for the legal existence of the mechanical com- 
pany known for the last few years in France as J. F. Cail and Co, 
having run out, a new company has been formed under the same 
title. This new company is to exist for twenty years from July 10, 
1870, The share capital has been fixed at 280,000/., in 14,000 shares, 
A working capital is also to be created by an issue of obligations to 
the nominal amount of 480,000/., repayable in twenty years. Allits 
lands. premises, effects, and good-will are transferred by the old company to 
the new company in consideration of the payment of 185.5731. The Call family 
will occupy much the same re'ation to the new company as to the old, A com- 
pany bas been formed in France for contracting for the execution of raliways 
and public works, as well in Franee as abroad, The duration of the company 
has been fixed at ten vears, dating from July 1, 1879. The share capital has 
been fixed at 1,000,0001., In 2509 shares, A royal Belgian decree approves cer- 
tain changes introduced into the statntes of the South of Charlerot Blast-Fur- 
naces and Tron Works Company. The Holland Mining Company at Watten- 
sheild (Prussia) has reported progress for 1869. The total quantity of coal ex- 
tracted for the year amounted to 3,266,495 bushels, or 16,879 busels more than 
in 1868. The quantity of coal disposed of during the year was 3.094.218 bushels, 
and the sum derived from the sale was rather less than in 1868. The tncrease 
in the production last year will he seen to have been small; various obstacles 
opposed themselves to Irs extension, bat In consequence of the measnres taken 
it is expected that 1870 will witness both an increase in the prodaction anda 
diminution in the cost price. The dividend for 1869 has been fixed at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, anda substantial balanco has been carried forward 
to the credit of 1870. 

There is nothing very remarkable to report in connection with the 
Belgian coal trade. Prices are maintained firmly, and there is no 
anticipation of a fall. Orders are. however, less abundant, com- 
merce and industry having been seriously affected, both by the war 
and by the present financial crisis. But as there are scarcely any 
stocks, and 93 the supply of labour is seanty, many of the working 
miners having been called away by their military duties, the Bel- 
gian enal trade is not expected to present much alteration, The war will henefit 
the Belgian coal trade tn ore respeer : it will stimulate theexportation of Rolgtan 
coal to France, as Pru-stan coal will no longer be permitted to enter France, 
and English eoal will a'so he Imported Into France less readily, the war being 
carried on both by sea and lind, The Relgian tron trade t< reduced te a mueh 
less satisfactory position by reason of the wor: the change ts all the more 
marked as the state of affairs for several months past has been one of mneh 
prosperity. 
inay prove injurious te them, 
empmoyment to the works for some months to come, 

The greatest activity continues to prevail in all the French coal 
basins; everywhere deliveries ave being made on a large senle, nnd 
railway plant is beginning to make default inthe Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais. The mines of the Pas-de-Calais are especially in an excep- 
tional condition, as the orders on hand are very numerons, and there 
is nowhere any stock; prices are supported with considerable firm- 
ness, The coal markets of St. Etienne, Firminy, and Rive-de-Gier 
present the same featnres.—a considerable demand, an ab-enee of «tock, a firm 
maintenance of prices. Some nneasiness ts felt as to proepeets for the winter, 
unless the production can be increased; it ts even Jiffienlt now to obtain cer- 
tatn qualities of coal. Recent po'itical complications bave exerted a great in- 
fluence on affairs, and to the animation of the last few months great quietness 
has sneceeded upon all the metalinrgical centresof France, At the same time, 
prices have not yet given way. In the Cham agne district searcely any <ales of 
r-fining pig have b en reported, 
in coke-made iron, however, transactions show a considerable falling off. Tron 
from charcoal-made pig ts qnoted at 92. 44. to 92. 124. per ton: mixed ditto, 
$7, 128. to 91. per ton; coke-made ditro, 82. to 81. 4s, per ton. Prices of special 
iron and merchants’ tron present no difference Sheets are being made on a 
considerable scale, The foundries, however. begin to complain that they are 
not so well off for orders ; those which prodnce heavy castings are atill actively 
emp'oyed, but the same cannot be said of those establishments which produce 
lighter articles. Machine fron maintains a good tone, 

In the Moselle, as in the Haute-Marne, there has been a certain 
slackening of affairs, but prices are still supported with considerable 

tp ‘ : 

firmness. White refining coke-made pig has brought 2/, 18s. 4d. per 
ton; speckled pig, 37. Os. 10d. per ton; grey refining pig. 32. 3s. 4d. 
per ton; casting pig, No. 1, 47 4s. per ton: ditto No. 2, 41. per ton; 
ditto No. 3, 31. 16s, per ton; ditto No. 4, 31. 12s. per ton; ditto No.5, 
31. 8s. per ton. Refining pig, charcoal-made, is quoted at 51. 8s. per 
ton ; rolled coke-made iron, 87. 4s. to 8/. 83. per ton; cast pipes, 
61, 16s. per ton ; solid columns, 5/. 16s. per ton. 

It was reported some time since that a contract for 10,000 tons of 
rails and accessories for the Sedan and Lerouville Railway had been 
let to MM. de Wendel and Co., at 9/. 43. per ton. It appears, how- 
ever, from subsequent enquiries that the price named is higher than 
that actually secured by MM. de Wen‘el. The precise terms of the 
contract are as follows :—One lot of 2500 tons, with accessories, ta 
be delivered at Sedan, at 8/ 53. 7d. per ton; two lots of 2500 tons 


of 2500 tons, to be delivered at Lerouville, at 87. 53, 2d. per ton (this 
lot will be partly delivered in the course of this year and partly in 
1871 and 1872). Applications have been made for a concession of 
bearing- of hydroxided oolitic ironstone in the communes of Lay St. Christophe, 
EKulmont, and Bouxiéres-aux-Chénes tn the arrondissement of Nancy, in the de- 
paruinent of the Meurthe. The conce-sion songht fur comprises a superfictal 
area of 1412 acres, A similar concession, comprising 1428 acres, ls being com- 
pected for in the communes of Maron and Chaligny, in the department of the 
Meurthe, The Prasstan and Spanish Governments have ja-t annalled important 
contracts which they had entered Into with French metallurgical firms. 
Copper has experienced a slight fallat Havre. Chilian in bars has 
been neglected; current marks are dealt in at 682. 163. per ton, Paris 
conditions, The German markets have been extremely quiet; quo- 
tationsare purely nominal. Tin hasexperienced a fresh fall ; in Ger- 
many there is a complete stagnation. At Rotterdam it is almost im- 
possible to quote the price of tin; business might be done at sensibly 
lower rates than those current hitherto, At Paris, Spanish lead has 
made 18/. 83.; French, 18/. 123. to 18/7. 163.; and German. 18/. 12s, 
and 182, 16s. per ton. Lead has been generally firm on the French 
markets,and alsoonthe German markets. Zinc has displayed a some- 
what bettertendency. At Parisrough Silesian has made 19/, 83. per ton. 





FOREIGN MINES, 

ST. JOHN DEL _REY.—Morro Velho, July 1: Morro Velho produce 
second division of June, 11 days, 3150-6 oits., vield 2°394 oits, perton. ShaftA 
sunk in June 4 fms, 4 ft.; shaft B sunk in Jane3 fms. 3ft.21n. A layer of 
touch hard pyritic stone has been reached, and prevented more rapld progress, 

Dun PEDRO NorTH DEL Rey (Gold).—Mr. F.S. Symons, June 29, 
reports—Produce : Weighed to dace, 473% olts; estimate for month, 6736 olta,— 
Mine: Operations proceeding with regularity, and nothing new to advise; no 
box work,and but average general work excavated, The water bas increased 
In the stopes In Canoa, sinking In abeyanee,and will be until a water-wheel re- 
places aniinals tn driving the horse-engine, We have struck nothing rich at 
\lice’s west; the lodes maintain their -ize and promising appearance; we are 
vigorously exploring on them. No.6 gives tair stake work, but nene suffictently 
rich for boxes, Good duty doingat Treloar’s level and middle adit; the ground 
In latter Is not so tronblesome. As an Ineentive tothe workmen, in former they 
had Il. per fathom driven in Heu of overtime, and fn latcer to the three old 
hands who were put there to show new ones how to handle the ground | have 
promised 25s. per fathom driven in addition to over: ime, 

ANGLO- BRAZILIAN (Gold).—F. 8, Symons, June 20: General Ope- 
rations: 
and It has net been so good as I could wish, ‘Ihe features of the mine are much 
the same as last reported on. A few hands are kept working at Haymen’s, and 
as large a number as possible concentrated at Dawson's and Foster's, the latte 
embracing the Fundao, We are pushing on with the deep adil, 60 as to un- 
water Foster's ax quickly as possible, 

GENERAL BRAZILIAN.—T. Treloar, June 28 : General Operations : 
I have much pleacure in stating that the opera tons geverally are progressing 
very wati-factorily. At St, Anaa, the shallow adit first commenced was, ag ad 
vised by last post di-continued on the (5'h inst., since when another bas been 
commenced 91ms. L ft. shallower. At present, the work Ia merely an open 
cutting, but from its position we hope to run thix adit into the lode in about 
fifteen or eighteen months. The dee padit is now advancing apace, as the force 
here bas been increased, At Itabira, the shaft No. 3 for ventilation has been 
communicated, and besides this about 40 fms, will be driven in the adit, The 
middle adit is also progressing favourably, the ground at present being dry fer- 
ruginous sand-tone, In our explorations nothing calling for special remark 
eince last advised bas occurred. In both Davey’s and Silva's cross-cuts the Jaco- 
tinga furmation {s of very promising character. At Itabeira the force allutted 
t explorations are employed in c'earing the Itabelra watercourse, It is ad- 





The forgemasters are not without nneasiness, as coming events 
Happily. orders received previously still assure | 


Iron has heen disposed of tolerably reenlarly; | 


each, to be delivered at Verdun, at 8/. 7s, 1d. per ton; and one lot | 


Several saints’ days have militated acainst attendanceof the natives, | 


r| 


a 
visable to do this, and repair a stamping mill, in order that the org 
treated immediately after it is raised in the mine. The new store continng 
advance apace, and a slaughter-house and a room for qetometeal Washin 9 
samples have been commenced. The weather is very fine, and the health ot 
the establishment good. The ground levelled for the Borraxado rego jy 4° 
favourable, and the mapping of the property Is proceeding fairly, sult 

Rossa GRANDE (Gold).—K Hilcke, June 28: Mine: The Jog, 
Mina de Serra presents no change of importance since last reported on at 
auriferous quality of the stone in the 56 and 69 continues to be poor, though itt 
‘lode maintains its good size. In the 70 the lode Is still split up in small bra he 
—Gongo Mine: In driving Angove’s level west we have met with a cham 
the jacotinga during the past fortnight ; Its appearance 1s more favourable t a 
gold, At all other places of operation nothing noteworthy has occurred, or 

UNITED Mexican.—Guanaxuato, June 21: The reports from 
mines of the old concern are, on the whole, more cheerful this month, ~My 
of Jesus Maria y Jose: In this mine, the work on our reserves has been ng 
tinued, to supply our haciendas with ore, and the buscovue works are going 
much as usual. The sale for the four weeks ending June 16 was $5909, ie 0 
frente de San Andres, a buscone pliced by our miner followed up a small 
of ore running into the bajo (lower part). This has improved, and widened 
and he is now working on a cuerpo (lode), nearly 3 varas broad, runnin _ 
south 45° east. The workmen assert that it is another new lode, and our m} 
seems to be of the same opinion, I cannot speak from personal inspection ner 
I believe it to be the same branch of the lode which gave us large Quantlifes ; 
good ore further south, in a place called La Soledad, in the year 186», The wt 
is of fair ley in gold and silver, and makes in the Cuerpo, in strips of qua re 
running through green steatite. If a new cuerpo has beeu discovered, jt rpg 
important feature, but I cannot attach any great value to It till we have dri m 
further upon it, and I have given orders to our miner to press work as moeh et 
possible, The place has been named El Socorro.—Mine of Remedios; Tn th 
mine we are at work in the upper levels, and have increased the extraction ls 
putting a few workmen on the reserves, The sales for the four weeks endl 
June 16 was $5501.--New Concern, Adit of San Cayetano: In May the adit at 
vanced 11 varas. The end fs still in vein stuff, but at tlines the work jg yp 
hot, caused, in a measure, by the decomposition of the pyrites; every attent) 
ix, therefore, being directed to effect a communication with the shaft of Besa 
Ayres, now not far distant.—Mine of Buenos Ayres: The cross-cut on June | 
reached 104% metres, and In a day or two [ shall open dne east towards the ote 
—Mine of San Antonto de la Ovejera: The shaft, on June 18, was 195% metres 
deep, and about the middle of the week I shall open the cross-cut uortawards 
to ent the lode, . 

FRONTINO AND BOLiv1A.—The directors have received the usng] 
advices from the mines, accompanied by a remittance of 400 ozs, of Bold dust 
produce for May last, The new mills, after three days satisfactory working’ 
were suspended, owing to a heavy storm having blocked the roads and oo 
ways. ‘The men were busy In repairing the dainage, aud the inills would r sume 
stamping as soon as It was possible. 

BATTLE MountTAIN (Nevada).—Wm. Nancarrow, July 6; Virgin 
Lode: The two levels at the bottom of the shaft were holed last night, and 8 
soon as we have squared up between the two levels we shall commence to drive 
north of the winze, which will be to-night, drive back s-uth from the shaft, and 
stope the back of this plece of ground, beginning the winze stile, as we hall 
have to leave a plece of ground by the shaft for securing theshaft, We havea 
real good lode to begin to drive on from the bottom of the wing» north, also t 
stop? from the winze south in the back ; T have to!d you before that thls pieeg 
of ground ts 50 ft, long. Lake Superior; Trere lx no change in the north level 
since { wrote yon last, In the south end we have driven 6 ft. beyond the slide 
where the lode ts beginning to make, or form ttself, again; tt is now about 2 ft, 
| wide, producing very good ore, and [| think in another week 16 wlll be largerand 
ricer; the ground in those levels and shafts is getting very dangerous to work 
}eoming together; weare putting In thob-r in the shaft to-day, and shall hava 

to timterboth levels At the Troy the shaft is down about 24 ft., with a jin 
fore coming in, soas wecut in under north below to follow the ore, We have 
| been obliged to go up to thetep, and bring down astope before hanging tackle: 
this work has taken ux the last three days, but we shall bring the tackle to 
morrow, so ininy next Tsiall be able tosay more about the lode as we go on 
sinking, On the Hallow's |e weare down 20 't. Inthe shaft, bar the ore ty 
lat present Wore out, still the lede bas a kindly appearance, and I tntend io 
| sink some 30 or 40 f,, ore or none, 

Ecurpse (Gold).—Capt. Barratt, June 25: We have completed the 
siniths’ shep, butlt office and four Led-room fore flcers, arranged the road near 
bow evdaged repairing and laying 





| the milland bridge site, and our staff are 


track trom mine to the base or themountain, Lheoepe tina forsnight we shai be 
} sinking the main shaft and carrying on oLher mining op ratlons at the mine, 
All our works are being pushed on as fast as possible, and T hope soon to hear 
} of the arrival of our stamps; when they arrive they shall bo erected with all 
| possible dispatch, so that we may commence returning gold, 
LUSITANIAN.—The lode in the rise above the 28 is worth } ton per 
| fathom, In the 140, east ef Taylor's, on Basto's lode, the lode is 1 ft, wide, com. 
| posed of schist and quartz. Tn the i40 west the lode t# worth | ton of ore per 
| fathom, In the 130 east the lode I< 14% ft. wide, composed of -chist and flookan, 
In the 130 west the lode is 6 ft. wide, composed of quartz and stones of ore, In 
the 120 east the lode is 2 (t. wide, composed of schists and Svokan, In the 110, 
| east of River shaft, the lode is 2 ft. wide, compo ed of schist and quartz, with 
stones of ore. In the 90 east the lodeds 5 ft. white, composed of quartz and ore, 
worth 1% ton per fathem. In the 70 east the lode Is 4 ft. w de. composed of 
| country and quartz, In the adit level east the lode ts 1 fe. wide, yleld'ng stones 
of ore. In the 28 west, on the branch, the lode is 6 in, wide, composed of quarts 
and country. In the 93, east of cross-cut, the lode Is 1 ft, while, worth 14 ton 
of ore per fathom. Inthe 18, east of cross-cut, the lode Is 8 In, wide, yleliling 
| small stones of ore. In the 38, east of Taylor's, on Mill lode, the lode ts 9 ia, 
| wide, worth % ton of ore per fm.—Carvathal: In No, 11 winze, below the 20,on 
In the 50, east of 


| the caunter lode, the lode is worth 1 ton of lead per fathom, 
| incline, the lode Is 1% ft. wide, composed of quartz and country. I the 5) 
} west the lode Is split into brar-ches, branches, comp sed of quartz and flookan, 


In the 4) east the lode Is worth | ton of lead perfathom, Iu the 30 east the lode 
is producing stones of lead. In the 20 east the lode is 1 ft. wide, composed of 
quartz and mundic, In the adit west,on cannter lode, the lode ts 1 ft, wide, 
producing stones of biende, In the 10 the lode is split into branches, all uo 
prodnetive. 
PESTARENA UNITED.—Thomas Roberts, July 18: Peschiera Mine: 
The end driving south, on the western part of No. 2 lode, in the 33, ylelds 3 tons 
| per fathom, worth 9:wts. of gold perton. The end driving north, on this lode, 
| is opening up very satisfactorily ; the lode matntains In this direction Its rega 
| larity, giving 5% tons of ure per fathom, worth 12 dwts. of gold per ton. The 
; end driving nortn, in the 33, on No. 5 lode, ylelds 3 tons per fathom, worth 8 dwts, 
of gold per ton. A considerable change has taken place in the ground in this 
end. faveurable for an increase of ore. The stopes in bottom of the 46, on No.2 
lode, south of cross-cut, yield 6 tons per fathom, worth 2 ozs, of gold per ton.— 
Boundary: Tie end south, in the 10, 1s poor. The winze sinking below the 10 
ylelds 8 tons of ore per fathom.—Aquavite Mine: Adit level end driving south, 
on No. 2 lode, Is poor. The 24 end ts the same as last wee k, ylelding 3 tons of 
ore per fathom, and letting out water freely. There is no change in the 23 end 
north, The 33 end south continues the same as for some time past. ‘The end 
| driving south, In the 46, ylelds 6 tons per fathom, worth 1 oz. of gold per ton, 
The end driving north, in the 55, ylelds 3 tons per fathom, worth | 02, per ton, 
The stopes maintain their former value,—Surface: We |:ave completed the dis 
charge leat from the new water-course, and have commenced to erect stands to 
support a part of the launders near the head of the water-course.—Val Toppa: 
Th» stopes at No, 3 level. on the side lode, are not looking so well, but there isa 
good lode In the rise above the stopes. The lode looks well north and south of 
cross-cut in No. 2 level. In the end driving north on the side lode, in No.4 level, 
the rock has a better appearance, with cale-ep:r. ‘Tbissame indication we no 
ticed at No. 3 level, not far from tbe course of rich ore, 

Cape (Copper).—The directors have received despatches. The 
mintog reports of Ooklep, Nababeep, Springbok, and Koperberg, are satisfac 
tory. The trial shaft at Springbok bas yiclded some splendid copper ore. Ko- 
perberg Is yielding, in the rise and adit, 1 to 2 and 2 to 3 Cons respectively per 
fathom. The Spectakel report will be sent by next mall, bnt the superintendent 
states that a rich bunch of ore has been met with on the flookan course in the 
27 fm. level south. Yield from Voklep for May, 447 tons. Transport, Ooklep 
and Spectakel together, 273 tons. ‘Tramway, completed from May 2 to June 14, 
nine mlles—total completed, 25 miles, ‘Transport has been commenced upon the 
line. Heavy rains had again fallen, and the carriers were transporting freely. 

— Uapt. Rodda, June 7: Ooklep: In the engine-shaft there bas been nothing 
done during the past mouth towards sinking, in consequence of changing plt- 
work, whieh ts now In good working order, to resume sinking, which I hope we 
shall be able todo sothis month; re-set, June 3, to three men and six latosrer®, 
at 501, per fathom, | fathom, or the month. The stope In the back cant 
north from engine-shafi, Is looking very good, and will yleld from 5 to6 ren 
copper ore per fathom ; re-set, June 3, to three men and six labourers, ae “4 
per fathom, The stope in the back of the 40, south-west from engine-sha rtd 
still looking very good ; stoped last month 12 fathoms; re-set, June 3, to —~ 
men and four labourers, at 41. perfathom, The40 south, on the ogee 
has been extended during the past month 2 fms. through good ore ground, ol 
not quite so good as the month before; re-set, June 3, to two men a Me - 
hourers, 171, per fathom, 2 fathoms, or the month. The 40, ‘vest from > A 
ford’s stope, has been extended during the past month 1 fm. 1 ft. — 
kp endid bunch of copper ore; this end we are obliged to suspend for ba halt, 
In consequence of working the stope above. The 40, west from eng Sauer 
has been extended during the past mouth 4 ft, 5 in, through very wae wei 
and granulated rock, with some spots of copper ore ; this end we have @ abe 30 
pended, and have placed the men at the 20 to sink a winze throng = 30 yet 
which will be toa great advantage of working the stope at the 20. I M There 
Job's branch, has been extended during the past month | fm. 4 ft. J In. ve had 
has been an improvement in thixend duriag the past month, and penne aad 
some good stones of co -per ore from this place; re-sct, June 3, to oue = in the 
one labourer, at 14l. per fathom, for | fathom, or the month, The stoy Extract 
20 Is still very good yielding from 8 to 9 tons of copper ore per ory price’s 
of copper ore for the month, 510 tons of 2352 Ibs,—Nababeep : gt bene hn ground 
«batt, has been extended during the past month 2 fms. 4 fo, 3 lo. gen zh re-set, 
which has ylelded some stones of copper ore, but not sufficient to = month. 
May 28, to two men and elght labourers, at 241. per fathom for ae ene Re 
Springbok Fontein: The trial shaft has been sank during the Pas improve 5 ree 
which bas ylelded some splendid copper ore, and is very likely = — or tine 
set, June 4, to one man and two labuurers, at 241. per fathom, 1 fat ded during 
month. The adit trial level, north from theeld mine, has been wapine to notice; 
the past month 3 fms, thr agh poor groand witheut cutting snyee my fo month 
re-set, June 4, to one man and three labour: rs, at 81. per emaagyenet te during the 
— Koperberg: The rive In the back of the adit level has ee I te 2 tone ° 
past month 2 fins, 2ft. 3 In, through ore ground, yielding vo tabourers. at 12, 
copper ore per fathom; re-set, June 6, te one man — - ‘durivg the part 
per fathom for the month, The adit level has been extent . ns of copper ore 
mouth 2 fms. 2 ft, through ore ground, ylelding from 2 to 3 ‘at. 10l, per tm, fot 
per fathom ; re-set, Jane 6, to one man and four lanoerers:S very promistug 
the mouth. 1] am happy tos y the mines generally are looking 


(For remaluder of Foreign Mines see to day’s Journal.) 
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